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TiMr* hM b«en eoiuiid«r«ble interest in th« iMt f«w yeaiM 

eonenming •nperinentAticm snd innovation in public seeondary sobools. 

Tboro nro laany educators who sajr they cannot innovate and experiment 

due to restrictions by state departments of education, accrediting 

associations, and professional organisations.^ Yet many schools are 

presently engaging in innovative practices. 

The various professional Journals and national conventions of 

educational organisations have given widespread attention to new practices 

3 

and programs of instruction. 

Recently, Dr. Gordon Cawelti, executive secretary of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, took a national 
survey of 7,237 accredited high schools and found that the national 
average was 6 used of 27 selected Innovations. I^. Cawelti stated, 

"The diffusion rate for accepting new ideas is now more rapid in 
secondary schools than it was before. Change in American education has 

vi3 

moved from a crawl to a walk." 

^This belief has been stated to the Investigator by educators 
throughout the country. A search of the literature does not substantiate 
the contention, however. 

^SSP Bulletin , for example, has devoted one entire issue 
each year from 1960 through 19S4 (January 1960, 1961, 1982 and Hay 1963). 

3 

Cawelti, G., Special Study: How High Schools Innovate, 

Nations Schools , Vol. 79, No. 4, April, 1967, p. 58. 



It«tem«nt of tho Problem 



Tlie purpose of this study was to survey state departments of public 

« 

instruction, accrediting agiencles, and selected national professional 
erc^nlaatlons to study their positions on expezlmentatlon and Innovation 
in the public secondary schools. The results of this study should be 
a guide to action for further policy development by the agencies Involved 
as veil as useful information and a guide to action for public school 
practitioners. 



Background 

Many experiments and Innovations come within the policies of 

traditional practice. Examples of these would be PSSC Physics; CHEM 

\ 

Study Chemistry: and SMSG Mathematics. Other Innovations are deviations 
from traditional practice and sometimes require violations of accepted 
school practice. Examples of these are flexible scheduling programs 
which call for variations in the duration and frequency of class groups 
for each subject according to the different learning environments 
required; and nongraded programs that porrait students to pursue any 
course in which they are interested, and have the ability to achieve, 
without regard to grade level or sequence and in which the students* 
progress at their own rate through a series of discrete units. 

In regard to the Innovations that deviate from traditional 
practices, it was felt necessary to examine the position of the 
organization and agencies in lr4hibitlnp;, encouraging, or taking no 
position on these practices. 
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Review of Releted Research 

It is an established tenet that the responsibility for education 
in the Uhited States has been regarded traditionally as a state function. 
This was clearly stated by the Tenth Article of the Constitution of the 
United States which states: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 

4 

or to the people. 

Education remains a state function and to assist the state with the 
necessary leadership. Title V of the RSEA was passed. In a report by 
the Advisory Council on State Departments of Education, it was stated, "At 
the recommendation of the President, the Congress took affirmative steps 
in the ESEA to reinforce the State departments of education. Zn Title V 
it provided a program of grants "to stimulate and assist States in 
strengthening the leadership resources of their State educational agencies" 
and to assist them in identifying and meeting the educational neecUi of the 
states. 

It expressed a concern that the State agencies should seek to 
reinforce themselves particularly in such areas as: 

undertaking educational planning and evaluation; 

developing modern data systems; 

providing for the dissemination of educational information relating 
to the needs of education; 




^United States Constitution, Article X. 
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proTidingf fox* educAtioaal raseaxch and daraonatration programa and 
pro^eeta; and 

publicizing material collected and developed at curriculum reaearcb 
oentera. 

Gbangea involving new content and inatructional practicea are being 
introduced in aome aehoola while the program of atudiea and methods of 
instruction hav<? not been altered in other public schools*^ Kowitz^ has 
asked, "Uhder what conditions should a school try one or more of these 
new plans?'" This study will contribute to the answer of this question. 

7 

Mort has contributed to the understanding of the rate and topography of 
innovation. Uiles^ and others have focused on the effects of change on 
a system of Instruction. This study should fill a void in the role agencies 
recently have played in the change process in the schools. 

The principal investigator, in his capacity as a consultant to 
educators in the field, has heard numerous administrators make the point 
that state departments of public instruction, accrediting agencies, and 
professional organizations have policies and recommendations which ^hibit 
experimentation and innovation, yet countless schools are highly involved 
in innovation practices. How does this seeming contradiction exist? 

Swynn, D. Richard and DeRemer, Richard V/., Review of Educational 
Research, Washington, Chapter IV, Volume XXXI, No. 4, October, 1961. 

®Kowitz, Gerald T., "Examining Educational Innovations," American School 
Board Joiurnal , Milwaukee, December, 19S3, p. 5 ff . 

'^Mort, Paul, Studies in Educational Innovation from the Institute of 
Administrative Research, Columbia University Teachers College, 1947. 

Allies, Matthew B., Educati on and Innovation, Columbia Tcachors 
Press, New York, 1964, Chapters 2, 7, 11, 
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Brickell hma forraulmt«d a set of recommendations for implementing 
MW programs in New York. The policy position of professional groups 
needs to be studied in light of these suggestions since Brickell has not 
dealt with all the agencies included in this study. 

'ftnimp^^ has called for increased innovation and experimentation at 
the secondary school level in public education. Others have urged caution 

In this direction. The question persists: What are the forces from 

0 

educational agencies and organizations which encourage or ignore innovation 
and experimentation in public secondary schools? Do educators in the field 
understand the policy of regulatory agencies and professional organizations 
in this natter? 



Objectives 

» 

The purpose of this investigation was to survey and report the 
policies and practices of selected professional organizations and all of 
the fftate departments of instruction and the accrediting agencies concerning 
their position on experimentation and innovation by the public secondary 
schools. The extent to which these policy positions were articulated and 
the perceptions which selected public school educators have about these 
policies and practices were investigated. 

Zt is anticipated that this analysis will lead to a clearer under- 
standing of the role that state departments of public instruction, the 

brickell, Henry M., O^anlzing New York for Educational Change, 

State Department of Education, h’ew York, 1931, pp. 78-100. 

^®This was given in a mimeographed paper prepared by J. Lloyd Trump 
for the 1964 meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 



accrediting agencies, and selected professional organizations play in 
encouraging Innovation and experimentation In the public schools. In 
addition to an account of the policy positions of these agencies, the 
study relates the extent to which the educators In the field understand 
and credit these positions. 

This Investigator will single out exemplary Innovative practices 
that are encouraged by these organizations, departments, and agencies. 
Comments will also be made concerning the common direction that the 
investigator feels should be followed by those various groups. 
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A* Omicral D«tign 

1. Tlw first stsp was to srrsnss interviews with five executive 
officers of national professional organisations, two accrediting 
agency officers and three chief school officers of state 
departments of public instruction for depth interviews concerning 
(a) the agency's policy position and the factors which led to 
its formulation, if such a policy exists, (b) the attitude of 
the executive officer on the issue, and <c) the extent to which 
the agency goes in encouraging, discouraging or staying neutral 
on innovative practices by the schools. 

2. As a result of these interviews the attached questionnaire was 
developed. (See Appendix) 

3. The questionnaire was sent to all state departments of instruction, 
to each accrediting agency, and to the selected list of national 
professional organizations. 

4 . A questionnaire was sent to a random group of public school 
educators across the country who are members of the various 
agencies or influenced by them to see if their perception of 
the agency's position conforms with the stated policy. 



^This procedure approximates and extends the one used by J. Coyce 
Uorrlson in his study, "The Role of State Education Departments in Research; 
A Preliminary Inquiry," U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Office of Education, 1961. The RIorrison study was helpful in tho develop- 
ment of a policy statement by the Council of Chief State School Officers 
as reported in "State Department of Education Leadership Through Research... 
A Policy Statement," Council of Chief State School Officers, 1963. 
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Bt Population 

1. Bvery atate departnflnt of public Inatructlon, oaoh acorodltlng 
agoney, and tbo aeleeted national profaaalonal- organlaatlona 
worn Included In the queatlonnalre aurvey* 

8. Interviews were conducted with five national profeaalonal 
organisation executive officers, three state department of 
education chief executive officers, and t.wo regional accrediting 
agencies* 

3* Five educators In the field who are members of the organization 
or who are under the agency's Influence were surveyed and/or 
Interviewed to elicit their perception of the particular agency's 
position on Innovation and experimentation* The names selected 
were the first five listed on the membership lists or the first 
five in the agency's directory whose last names began with B. 

4. Field Interviews were conducted with educators In the three 
states In which the Interviews were carried on with the chief 
state school officer. 

C* Data and Instrumentation 

1. Both interviews and questionnaires were used in this study. An 
attempt was made to elicit the existence or lack of it, the nature 
of policy statements and the kind of practices employed to encourage, 
discourage or take no position on innovation and experimentation 

in the schools. 

2. The questionnaire included both single answer responses and 
open-ended questions (sec Appendix I). 

3. The interviews were used as a moans of assessing the reliability 
of the questionnaire and in giving insights into the problem. 




D. Analysis 

1. Both statistical and dsseriptive trsatments wars siTsn to tho 

t 

data. 

3. The questionnaires were analyzed by type of agency or organization. 
3. The significance of the interviews were reported in detail. 
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Prefe««lon«X Orgitnlgationg 

Of tbe 22 profeBsioiuil ori^nismtions roportinic, Bight , or S3 poreont, 



roported havlos taken a positive position in regard to any secondary 



school's introducing any innovation it selects. The eight organisations 
reporting positive positions could be classified as follows: 



Oontent Areas 

Art Education Association 
Driver Education and Traffic 
Education Association 
National Council for Secondary 
Social Studies 



Services 

Aaerican Library Association 
Department of Audio Visual 
Instruction 



Cksneral 



Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 

Department of Classroom Teachers 

Association for Public School Adult Education 

Two, or nine percent of the professional organizations reported 

positions that any secondary school should introduce only certain innovations. 

They were the American Federation of Teachers and Rural Education Association. 

Eleven, or 50 percent, reported no position in regard to the introduc'- 

tion of Innovation by any secondary school. These eleven organizations 

could be broken down as follows: 

Services 



American Education Research 
Association 

Council for Exceptional Children 
General 

American Association of College.*? for 
Teacher Education 
National Council of Adi.iinistrative 
Women in Education 



Content 

American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion 

Department of Foreign Languages 
Department of Eomo Economics 
Journalism Education Association 
Music Education National Con- 
ference 

National Science TeacTiers 
Association 

Speech Association of America 




Ions of tho reporting professionml or^mni sat loss reported a negative 
position in regard to the introduction of any innovation by any secondary 
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school* One organisation failed to respond to this question. 
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Seventeeui or 77 percent;, of the professional organizations do not maintain 
an official policy concerning secondary school's introduction of innovations. 
These 17 organizations could be broken down as follows: 



Services 



Content 

Department of Foreign Languages 
Department of Hbne Economics 
Journalism Education Association 
National Art Education Associa- 
tion 

National Council for Social 
Studies 

National Council for Teachers of 
Mathematics 

Speech Association of America 

\ 



American Library Association 
American Education Research 
Association 

Department of Audio Visual 
Instruction 

Council for Exceptional Children 



American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education 
American Federation of Teachers 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
National Association for Public School 
Adult Education 

National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education 



General 
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Tour, or 18 percent, hsve stated policies pertaining to the introduc- 
tion of innovations by secondary schools. Classified in two general areas, 
these organizations are: 

Content General 

Afoerican Driver Education and Department of Classroom Teachers 

Traffic Education Association Rural Education Association 

Rational Science Teachers 
Association 

The stated policies reported are as follows: 

(1> Driver Education - Recommended Investigation of newer techniques 
such as team teaching, programmed material, large group instruction, television 
teaching, simulation of events, e.g., use of mechanical instruction aids; 

(2) Classroom Teachers - Changes that are definable and educationally 
sound that are related to changes in society are recommended; 

(3) Rural Education Associations - Changes that permit the extension 
of specialized educational services to all local school districts and upgrade 
the districts program offerings; 

(4) Rational Science Teachers Association - Changes that involve 
creative and diverse approaches by many groups and agencies. 

Fourteen, or 64 percent of the professional organizations report 
requesting reports on Innovations from time to time on an ad hoc basis. 

These organizations are as follows: 

Content Services 



American Association of Industrial American Library Association 
Arts Department of Audio Visual 

Department of Foreign Language Instruction 

Department of Home Economics 
Music Education National Conferenc e General 
National Art Education Assoc. 



National Council for Social 
Studies 

National Science Teachers 
Association 

Speech Association of America 



American Federation of Teachers 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
National Association for Public 
School Adult Education 
Rural Education Association 
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Flv«, or 23 percent, of the professional organizations report never 
requesting reports on innovations froa member schools* Thej are: 

Content Services 

Journalism Education Association American Education Research 

Rational Council of Teachers of Association 
MatheTBatlcs 

General 

American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 

Council for Exceptional Children 

Only one (Driver Education) reported requesting reports on innovations 
regularly. Two organizations (Association for Supervision and (hirriculura 
Development and Department of Classroom Teachers) report utilization of 
brochures and/or established councils for reporting innovations. 

Eighteen, or 82 percent, of the professional organizations do not 
recommend guidelines for secondary schools to follow when engaging in 
innovative programs or practices. Four, or 18 percent, do report guidelines. 

The reported guidelines range from extensive standards specifying personnel, 
personnel materials and equipment requirements - to general statements 
expressing concern for relating the experimental program to the total 
curriculum. The organizations reporting were as follov/s: 

Content Services 

National Science Teachers American Library Association 

Association Department of Audio Visual Instruction 

General 




Department of Classroom Teachers 
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Hinei or 41 percent, of the professional organizations provide 
consultant help to promote or sponsor innovations in secondary schools. 
The nine organizations providing consultants are as follows: 



Content 



Services 



Driver and Traffic Education 
Association 

National Council for Social 
Studies 

National Science Teachers 
Association 

Speech Association of America 



American Library Association 
Department of Audio Visual Instruction 

General 



Department of Classroom Teachers 
National Association for Public 
School Adult Education 
Rural Education Association 



\ 

Thirteen, or 59 percent, of the professional organizations promote 



innovations through special publications. They are: 



Content 

Driver and Traffic Education 
Association 

American Industrial Arts 
Association 

Department of Home Economics 
Music Educators National 
Conference 

National .\rt Education Association 
National Council for Social 
Studies 

National Science Teachers 
Association 



Services 

American Library Association 
Department of Audio Visual Instruction 

General 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
National 'ssoclation for Public 
School Adult Education 
Rural Education Association 
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Tblrteen, or 59 percent^ proBOte Innovatioiui through regular publications. 
They are: 



Services 

American Library Association 
Department of Audio Visual Instruction 

General 



Content 

Driver and Traffic Education 
Association 

American Industrial .Vrts 
Association 

Department of Foreign Languages 

National Art Education 
Association 

national Council for Social 
Studies 

National Council for Teacher 
of Mat hematics 

National Science Teachers 
Association 

Speech Association of America 



Association for Supervision and 
curriculum Development 
Council for Exceptional Children 
National Association for Public 
School Adult Education 



Fourteenf or 64 percentfOf the professional organizations hold annual 



or more frequent general meetings to promote innovations. They are as 



follows: 



Content Services 



American Driver and Traffic 
Education Association 
American Industrial Arts 
Association 

Department of Foreign Language 
Department of Home Economics 
National Art Education Association 
National Council for Social 
Studies 

National Council for Teachers 
of Mathematics 
National Science Teachers 
Association 

Speech Association of America 



American Library Association 
Department of Audio Visual Instruction 

General 

Department of Classrooui Teachers 
Association for Public School Adult 
Education 

Rural Education Association 



Eleveni or 50 percent, of the professional organizations report the 
holding of special conferences to promote innovation in their member 
secondary schools. Those professional organizations holding such conferences 




are 



Content 



Services 



American Driver and Traffic 
education 

American industrial Arts 
Association 

National Art Education Association 

National Council for Social 
Studies 

National Council for Teachers 
of Mathematics 

National Science Teachers 
Association 

Speech Association of America 



American Library Association 
Department of Audio Visual instruction 

General 

American Federation of Teachers 
Rural Education Association 



Nine, or 41 percent, of the professional organizations promote innova- 
tion through funded projects. Those who promote innovation through funded 
projects are: 



Content Services 

American Driver and Traffic American Library Association 

Education Department of Audio Visual instruction 

Music Education Association 
National Art Education Association Genoral 
National Council for Social 

Studies Department of Classroom Teachers 

National Science Teachers 
Association 

Speech Association of America 

The Rural Education Association reports encouraging Innovation in 
some secondary schools. 



Fourteen, or 64 percent, of the professional organizations 'staffs 



report their encouraging innovation in all secondary schools. They are as 
follows: 



Content 



Services 



American Driver and Traffic 

Education Association 
American Industrial Arts 
Association 

Department of Foreign Languages 



American Library Association 
Department of Audio Visual Instruction 

General 



Department of Home Economics 
Journalism Education Association 
National Art Education Association 



Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Dcvclopncnt 
Department of Classroon Teachers 
National Connell for Social Su.kS.gs National Association for Public 

National Council for Teachers 

of llathonatlcs School Adult Education 

National Science Teachers Association 
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Th« following four, or 18 percent, of the reporting professional 
organizations report not encouraging innovation in any professional 
organizations: American Association of Colleges for Teacher. Education, 

American Federation of Teachers, Council for Exceptional Children, Speech 
Association of America. Three, or 14 percent, of the organizations did 
not respond to this item. 

Eight, or 36 percent, of the professional organizations report 
promoting innovations as related to course content. These organizations 
are as follows: 

Content General 

American Driver and Traffic Rural Education Association 

Education Association 

Department of Homo Economics 

Journalism Education Association 

National Art Education 
Association 

National Council for Social 
Studies 

National Science Teachers 
Association 

Speech Association of America 



Seven, or 32 percent, of the professional organizations report 
promoting innovations as related to teaching method. These organizations 



are as follows: 

Content 

American Driver and Traffic 
Education Association 
Department of Foreign Languages 
Journalism Education Association 
Music Education National 
Conference 

National Art Education Conference 



Services 

Department of Audio Visual Instruction 
General 

Rural Education Association 



Six, or 27 percent, of the professional organizations report promoting 
innovations as relates to organization for instruction. They are listed 




below: 
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Content 


General 


American Driver and Traffic 
Education Association 
Journalism Education Association 


Council for Exceptional Children 
Rural Education Association 

m 


Music Education National 
Conference 

National Art Education 
Association 


• 



SiXt or 27 percent I of the reporting professional organizations 
report encouraging innovations as related to technological aid for 



instruction. They are as follows: 


• 


Content 


Services 


American Driver and Traffic 
Education Association 


Department of Audio Visual Instruction 


Journalism Education Association 
National Art Education 


General 


Association 


Department of Classroom Teachers 
Rural Education Association 



Six, or 27 percent, of the professional organizations report that 
they conducted follow~up studies of schools who have introduced innovations* 



They are as follov/s: 




Content 


Services 


American Driver and Traffic 
Education Association 
National Science Teachers 


American Library Association 
Department of Audio Visual Instruction 


Association 


General 




Association for Supervision end 
Curriculum Development 
Department of Classroom Teachers 



The remaining organizations do not conduct follow-up studies. 

Only four, or 18 percent, of the reporting professional organizations 
systematically keep track of any particular area of innovation in their 
secondary schools. They are as follows: 
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Pan tut S»g¥iec» 

Antrieui Driver and Traffie Dapartneat eZ Audio Vlaual Znatruetion 

Idueatioa Aaaooiation 
Jiounmliaia Sdusation Aaaooiation General 



- Aaaooiation for Superviaioa and 

Gurrieulm Developwmt 

Tba renainins profeaaional organiaationa do not ayatematieally 
keep track of any particular area of innovation in their aeeondary aehoola. 

rifteen, or 6S percent, of the profeaaional organiaatioi» report that 
aeeondary achool edueatora look to them for acme aaaiatanee in introducing 
innovationa. These organizations are as follows; 



Content 

American Drivor and Traffic 
Education Association 
American Industrial Arts 
Association 

Department of Toreign Languages 
Department of Eone Economics 
Journalism Education Association 
National Art Education Association 
National Council for Social 
Studios 

National Science Teachers 
Association 

Speech Association of America 



Services 

American Library Association 
American Education Hesearch Association 
Department of Audio Visual Instruction 

General 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
Rural Education Association 



Four, or 18 percent, report that secondary schools do not lool: to them 
for assistance in introducing innovations. Three organizations did not 



respond to this item. 

Five, or 23 percent, of the professional organizations report that 
some of their nonbor schools are engaged in programs involving N.S.F. 
developed science programs. They are; 

Content Services 



National Art Education Association Department of Audio Visual Instruction 
National Scioiice Tcach.ors 

Association General 



American Federation of Teachers 
Hui-ai Education Association 



o 
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Wpar$ 07 18 po70«ntiof tb* pro^ossiotml orsraaisAtioiui report thot 
■one of tbelr cember ac2iooli are eagased ia modem matbematiea prograns. 

Tbmj are: 

Ooatent Bervicea 

irational Art Eduoatloa Departneat of Audio Viaual Instruction 

Aasociatioa 

General 

American Federation of Teachers 

Rural Education Association 

Fire, or 83 percent i of the professional organisations repox*t that 
soBte of their member schools are engaged in programs involving Project English. 
They are as follows: 

Content General 

Rational Art Education Association American Federation of Toachors 

Speech Association of America Rural Education Association 

% 

Services 

Department of Audio Visual Instruction 

Four, or 18 percent, of the professional organisations report that some 
of their member schools engage in now programs in the social studies. They 
are as follows: 

Content Services 

National Art Education Department of Audio Visual Instruction 

Association 

General 

American Federation of Toacliors 

Rural Education Anscciatica 

Five, or 23 percent, of the profess ionnl organisations report that some 
of their member schools engage in tocii.i teaching, flexible scnoduling, Project 
English, National Science Foundatior?., and the use of teacher side. They ere 



as follows: 



0DOt«&t 






MHirioim Utimv Mid Traffie Depyrtatat of Audio Visu&l Instruotioa 

IdueatioB 

Ihitloaal Art Education Oomral 

Association 



Aasrlean Eadsration of Taaebers 
laral Education Association 



Sown, or 32 percent, of tlie professional organisations report ttiat 
secondary schools look to them for support in introducing innovations. These 
organisations are ns follows: 

Content Services 



Asserican Driver and Traffic 
Education Association 
Deportnent of Rome Economics 
National Science Teachers 
Association 



American Library Association 
Department of Audio Visual Instruction 

General 



Department of Classroom Teachers 
Rural Education Association 

The Department of Audio Visual Instruction reports that secondary 
schools look to them for approval to introduce innovations. Ten professional 
organizations, or 4S percent , report that secondary schools look to them for 
neither approval nor support in introducing innovations. These organizations 
are as follo^rs: 

Content Services 



Journalism Education Association 
Music Education National 
Conference 

National Art Association 
National Council for Teachers 
of Mathematics 

Speech Association of America 



American Educational Research 
Association 

General 

American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 
American Federation of Teachers 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
Council for Exceptional Cliildren 



t 



la 

fbtur« 93P X8 p«ro«nt, of tho prof ass ioiuil oripunisatloas did not rospond 



to tliln itOR. 



Ttnolvo, or S4 peroant, of tha profaaalonal orsanismtions raport that 
at praaaat thay do not hava or hava navar had funds to anoouraga innovations 
in saeondarj aohools. Thasa 18 organisations ara as follows; 



Oontant 

AsMriean Industrial Arts 
Assooiation 

Dopartmant of Foraign Languages 
Journalism Xducation Association 
national Science Teachers 
Association 

Speech Association of America 



Services 

American Xducational Research 
Association 

Oanaral 

American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 
American Federation of Teachers 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
Council for Exceptional Children 
Rural Education Association 
National Council for Administrative 
Wbnen in Education 



Bight, or 36 percent, of the professional organisations report having 
had or presently have funds to encourage innovations in secondary schools. 



They are as follows with amounts and source. 



American Library Association 

$1,113,000 for a five-year period (1903-1968) from the Knapp Foundation 

American Driver and Safety Education Association 

Internships - $30,000; 1964-66 *• Automotive Safety Foundation 
National Conference - $15,000; 1963 - Automotive Safety Foundation 

National Conference - $15,000; 1963 - Insurance Institute for Highway 

Safety 

National Conference - $15,000; 1965 - Automotive Safety Foundation 

National Conference - $15,000; 1965 - U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 

Department of Audio Visual Instruction 

$400,000 worth of special grants not enumerated 



o 
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DtpiftBUint of Clasiroom Tonohof 

$100,000 - 1984-06 Nfttioasl Educmtion Associ«tlon 



D»p>rtmont of Hopio Econoailca 

$3,200 - 1964 So«rf-Ro«buck Foundation 
$4,200 - 196S J. C. Penney CJoopany 
$10,000 - 1966 Stone Foundation 



national Art Edueation Aaaociation 

$30,000 - 1965-66 O.S.O.E. 
$40,000 — 196$— 6T U«S«0*B* 



national Ciouncil for Social Studies 

$15,000 per year for four years from a private donor 
national Council for Teachers of Mathematics 
$46,900 - 1961-65 from ItB.M. 

$36,840 - 1962-63 from National Science Foundation 
Eleven, or 50 percent of the professional organ! aations report 
having worked cooperatively with other agencies or associations to 
encourage innovation in secondary schools. They are as follows: 



Content 

American Industrial Arts 
Association 
National Art Education 
Association 

National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics 
National Science Teachers 
Association 

Speech Association of America 



Services 

An^rican Educational Research 
Association 

Department of Audio Visual 
Instruction 

General 

National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
Rural Education Association 
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8t>t> P>p«rtii8nti 

Of tbs SO stmt« d«p«rtinonts partieiiwtiiif in this itudy, 41 or 
S8 p«re«nt, mport bnvine n ponitive position in rscsrd to any ssoondsry 
sehool introducing any innovation it selaets. All 50 states report 
refraining from holding a negative position in this regard. Three state 
departments, or six percent, (Georgia, Uaryland, South Dakota), neither 
encourage nor discourage innovations in their schools. Five state 
departments report having the position that any secondary school nay 
introduce only certain innovations. One state (Rhode Island) failed to 
respond to this item. 




Tlmt]r"i«v«ra, or 54 poreoati of tlio ototo deportnoats roport having 
no offieial poliex eoneomiag ••eondazy sehoola introdueing inaovitionov 
irhilo tho nMaining 23, or 46 porooat, of tha otmto dopartaonts roport 

9 

having a atated policy on soeondary aohoola introducing innovation! • 
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The majority of states having stated policies on secondary schools 
introducing innovations report having adopted the policy during the last 
20 years: 



State 


Date 


Alabama 


1962 


Arkansas 


1964 


Illinois 


1962 


Kansas 


1950 


Kentucky 


1959 


Louisiana 


1965 


Minnesota 


1962 


Mississippi 


1952 


Missouri 


1949 


New Mexico 


1965 


Oregon 


1959 


South Carolina 


1947 


Tennessee 


1963 


Texas 


1960 



Adopted by 

Accrediting Committee 
Division of Instruction 
Advisory Committee 
Accrediting Committee 
State Board of Education 
State Department of Education 
State Department Staff 
State Accreditation Commission 
Commission for Development of 
Classification Standard 
State Department of Education 
State Department of Education 
State Standards Commission 
State Department of Education 
Accreditation Department 



One state, New Jersey, reports having adopted such a policy in 1903 
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All tbe ftftte dapartnuints, or 50, report that they roqoeet reports 
on iimoTstloiis trm their states' seeoadsry schools • The asture of the 

reports requested very. T^mnty, or 40 percent, of tbe state departments 

« 

request these reports from time to tine on an ad hoc basis. Thirteen, 
or 96 percent, of the state (tepartments request these reports regularly. 
Wine, or 18 percent, of the state departnents request these reports to be 
submitted regularly and on a systematic basis, fourteen, or 98 percent, 
of the state departments request the reports to be submitted in other 
miys. 




The majority of the state departments, 68 percent, or 34, do not 
have recommended guidelines for secondary schools vho expect to engage in 
innovative programs or practices while 15, or 30 percent, report having 
such guidelines. One state department failed to answer this question on 




the questionnaire 
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The state departments report sponsoring innovations in a variety 
of ways. The most popular means of sponsoring innovations by state 
departments is by moans of providing consultant help. This method is 
employed by 41 state departments or 82 percent. The second most popular 
means of sponsoring innovations utilized by state departments is special 
conferences. Thirty-five, or 70 percent, of the state departments report 
using this method* Funded projects ranked third in popularity among state 
departments as a means of sponsoring Innovation. Twenty- four, or 48 percent, 
of the state departments report using this method. The use of regular 
publications as a means of sponsoring innovations was ranked lov/est in 
popularity among the state departments. Only 11, or 22 percent, of them 
reported using the regular publication as a means of sponsoring innovations. 




None of the fifty state departments reported the failure of their 
staffs to encourage innovations in secondary schools. Two of the state 
departments did fail to respond to this item. Sixteen of the state 
departments, or 32 percent, reported their encouraging innovations in 
some secondary schools. Thirty- two, or 64 percent, reported their 
encouraging innovations in all secondary schools. 
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Thirt 7 ->five, or 70 percent, of the state departments reported 
their pr^notlng Innovations related to course content. Thirty-one, or 
83 percent, of the state departments reported their proraoting innovations 
in teaching methodology. Twenty-six, or S3 percent, of the state departments 
reported their promoting innovations in organization for instruction. 
TWenty-five, or SO percent, of the state departments reported their 
encouraging innovations as relates to the use of technological aids for 
instruction. Twenty- five, or 50 percent, of the state departments reported 
their encouraging innovations in the use of instructional materials. Only 
two, or 4 percent, of the state departments reported that they did not 
encourage innovations in any of the above areas. State departments 
encourage innovations in: 




Twenty-five, or 50 percent, of the state departments report that 
they do not conduct follow-up studies of schools who have introduced 
innovations. On the other hand, 22, or 44 percent, of the state departments 
do report conducting follow-up studies. Three, or 8 percent of the state 
departments failed to respond to this item on the instrument. 
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Ono Item on the questionnaire dealt with the systematic recording 
of areas of innovation in the secondary schools. Twenty-eight, or 56 
l»ercent, of the state departments reported that they did not keep such 
records. Twenty, or 40 percent, of the state departments do report 
keeping such records. Two, or 4 percent, of the state departments failed 
to respond to this item. 
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fbrty-soven, or 94 porcont, ot tbe state departnents report that 
■one of their secondary schools do request assistance in introduein*; 
innovations in their schools. Only three, or 6 percent, of the state 
departments report that none of their secondary schools look to them 
for assistanoo in introducing innovations. 
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The questionnaire requested the state department to indicate tvhether 
or not their high schools engaged in various now curricular programs. The 
figures as follows indicate the relative degree of new program adoption 
in the states. 
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Tbm»9 fiifurtfl iDdleat« that nto^om math, taaa taaohinf and flaidbla 
aehadulinf arm tha most wldaapraad of now profraoi adoptions 

Thirtj-aina, or 78 pereant, of tha atata dapartnanta raport that 
■aeendai7 aehool adtieatora look to thaa for aupport in Introdueins innovatlona. 
7hirty*aavan, or 7d paroant , of tha atata dapajMtmanta raport that aaoondary 
aohoola look to them for approval in introducing innovationa s 71 va, or 
10 pareant, of tha atata dapartmanta raport that aaeondarj aohoola look to 
than for naithar aupport nor approval in introducing innovationa s 




Twanty-two, or 44 percent, of tha atata dapartiaanta raport that 
they have no funda with which to encourage innovationa # Twenty-four, or 
48 percent, of the atata departmenti report having funda available to uaa 
in encouraging innovationa in aecondary achoola. 
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Tea, or 80 peroeat, of tbe itate departments report tlmt they have 
not voilced eoopermtively with other agenoles or associations to encourage 
innovations in secondary schools. Thirty<-six, or 78 percent, of the state 
departments report having engaged in cooperative endeavors to promote 
innovation. 
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Aocrgdlting Asaocifttlons 

Three of the five reporting Accrediting Aesociatione reported that 
they aasume a positive position in regard to any secondary school 
Introducing sb^ innovation it selects. The other associations reported 
that they did not take a position concerning the introduction of innovation 
in secondary schools. 

When asked whether the association had a stated policy concerning 
schools introducing an innovation, three associations indicated that they 
had no official policy, while the other two said they had policies in this 
area. Of the two associations that had policies, one stated the schools 
were required to submit requests for approval. The other said its policy 
Involved schools when there was a criterion deviation only. 

Zn reply to a question of the regularity requested on innovation 

* 

reports from secondary schools, the follovlng results wore tabulated; 

One association replied it never requested reports on innovations 
from secondary schools; one stated "from time to time on an ad hoc basis;" 
one said "it requested reports regularly on a systematic basis;" ono replied 
"it had an annual requirement;" and the other reported that it requested 
these reports only when there was s deviation of criteria. 

An additional question was, "Are there guidelines recofaaeuded by 
the agency or association for those secondary schools to follow which expect 
to engage in innovative programs or practices?" The five associations wore 
unanimous in their replies to this question. All replied "no" to this question. 

Four of the five reporting associations indicated they did promote 
or sponsor Innovations in secondary schools. The means used by the associa- 
tions are tabulated below. 
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Oam association stated in other that the ehainsian sent letters 
two or three tines a year to the schools including references to innovations. 

All of the associations indicated they encouraged innovation in all 
of tho secondary schools in their accrediting area. The ways cited tXiat 
innovation is encouraged by the associations are as follows: Through adoption 

of standards, through conferences, through reports on programs underway, 
through visitations, reports, etc., and through regular evaluation processes. 

The question was asked if the association conducted follow-up 
studies of schools that have introduced innovations. Two associations 
replied "no” to this question and two replied "yes.” One association did not 
answer the question. 

Of the two associations that answered in the affirraativo, one stated 
that each school was given a full evaluation, as a follow-up study, at least 
once every five years. The other association said the follow-up studies 
were conducted by the Individual states in the association and that not all 
of tho states porformod this folloT/-up. 
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In rcapontn Co, "Does this eseaey or essoeletion systemeclcelly 
keep Creek of eny parClculer eree of innoveclon in Che secondary schools?" 
Chree associacions answered nesacively. Two scaced Chac Chey did keep 

t 

Crack; one accomplished chls by an invenCory procedure and Che oCher 
assoclaclon kepc Crack by annual reporCs Co Che SCaCe Commlccees. 

three of Che aecredicln^ associacions reporCed chaC some secondary 
school edueacors requesc some assisCanee from chem in incroducing innovacions 
In Cheir schools. One assoeiaCion reporCed chaC no assisCanee was asked 
for and one assoeiaCion failed Co answer Chls quescion. 

The quesCionnaire requested Che accrediting associacions to reply 
whether any secondary schools, associated with the association, engaged 
in various new curricular programs. The following figures represent Che 
tabulated results: 
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Zn response to a question aakins about the sise of the asaoeiatioa's 
staff; two of the associations reported two full-time professional personnel 
in all areas of the association's activity; one reported IS personnel; one 
reported only one full-time person; and one agency did not report. 

Two of the associations said secondary school educators look to them 
for both support and approval in introducing innovations. One indicated 
that only approval was requested. The other two associations said that 
educators did not look to them for support or approval. 

Three of the five reporting associations said they had no funds with 
which to encourage innovations in secondary schools. The other two associations 
stated they did have funds for this purpose. 

Two of the associations answered ”yes" to the question of whether they 
cooperate with other agencies or associations to encourage innovation in any 
secondary school or schools. The other three associations replied ”no” 



to this question. 
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CBAPTSH ZV 
DISCUSSION 

Frof>»alonal Organlgationa 

Zt la generally aaaumed that profeasional organieationa influence 
■eeondary aehoola hy providing leaderahip in curricular improvement and 
innovation. Thia portion of the atudy reporta the perceptiona that 
twenty-two profeaaional organiaations hold of their contributions to 
innovationa in aecondary aehoola. 

To facilitate reporting, the professional organiaations were grouped into 
three categories - (1) organisations dealing primarily with content arena; t 

(2) organisations dealir." primarily with services for secondary schjols, 
e.g., American Library Assoclntion; and (3) organiaationB whose interests in 
secondary schools cut across several content and service areas, e.g.. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

Zt is as6UTr.od that professional organizations do not have any direct 
control over secondary schools. This was reflected clearly when they were 
asked to indicate their positions regarding the introduction of Innovations 
in secondary schools. Fifty percent report having taken no position on this 
matter. None of the organizations reported having a negative position 
regarding the introduction of innovations in secondary schools. Thirty-six 
percent report having a position that any innovation should be encouraged 
in any secondary school. Nine percent Indicated that they hold positions 
that only selected innovations should bo encouraged in secondary schools. 

From this data one can conclude that professional organizations do not 
disfavor innovation in secondary and about half of then gone on record 



as favoring innovation in secondary schools. 
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Zn iplt® of th© ©bov© conclusion only 18 p©rc©nt of the reporting 
professional organizations have stated policies concerning the introduction 
of Innovation by secondary schools* The stated policies are as follows: 

(1) Driver Education and Traffic Association - ”Recoiaiaend©d 
Investigation of newer techniques such as teasi teachingi 
progranned material | large group instruction! television 
teaching and simulation of events#” 

(3) Department of Classroom Teachers - "Changes that are definable 
and educationally sound and are related to changes in society 
are recommended*” 

(3) Eural Education Association - "Changes that permit the extension 
of specialized educational services to all local school districts 
and upgrade the district’s program offerings*” 

(4) National Science Teachers Association - "Changes that involve 
creative and diverse approaches by many groups and agencies* 

There exists a general lack of guidelines which have been developed 
by professional organizations for use by secondary schools who expect to 
engage in innovative practices* This too is indicative of the small amount 
of Influence professional organizations wield over secondary schools* The 
data from this study indicates that only 18 percent of the professional 
organizations have such guidelines* These guidelines range from extensive 
standards specifying personnel, materials and equipment requirements to 
general statements expressing concern for the relating of the experimental 
program to the total curriculum. 

On the other hand 64 percent report that their employees do encourage 
Innovation In all secondary schools* One organization reports that its 
staff encourages innovation in only some secondary schools* Of those 
professional organizations whose employees encourage innovation, the majority 
are classified as content area organizations* 



lloit professional organizations are looked upon by secondary 
schools as being capable of assisting them in introducing innovations. 
Sixty-eight percent of the reporting organizations report being so 
viewed by secondary schools. 

Only 32 percent of the professional organizations report that 
secondary school educators look to them for support in introducing 
innovations. This is probably true because the professional organization 
could wield little If any influence over a local school board. One 
organization, however, does report that secondary educators look to it 
for approval in introducing innovations. Forty-five percent report tliat 
secondary educators look to them neither for support nor approval in 
introducing Innovations. 

The question could now be asked, '’?niat things do these reporting 
professional organizations actively do to promote and encourage innovation 
and exporimontation?” Three activities '^ported were the providing of 
consultant assistance, encouraging innovation through publications, and 
holding special conferences to promote innovation. Forty-one percent of 
the professional organizations provided consultant help and one-half of 
them held special conferences. Concerning publications, 59 percent promoted 
Innovations through special and regular publications. The most popular 
activity appears to bo the holding of meetings. Sixty-four percent of the 
organizations also hold annual or frequent general meetings with innovation 
being the major topic discussed. 

Of the innovations promoted or Introduced by professional organizations 
the most frequently cited were those related to course content. Thirty-six 
percent of the organizations report having promoted such innovations. 
Thirty-two percent of the organizations report having promoted innovations 
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relating to teaching method t Twenty-seven percent report having promoted 
or introduced innovations relating respectively to organization for 
instruction and technological aids for instruction. 

The interest of professional organizations in innovations in 
secondary schools is reflected in the fact that 78 percent of them 
request reports from schools regarding innovations. The methods of 
reporting are diverse, but the majority of the organizations, 84 percent, 
request these reports on an ’*ad hoc” basis. Only 18 percent of the 
professional organizations systematically keep track of any particular 
area of Innovation. And a mere 27 percent conduct follow-up studios of 
secondary schools who have introduced innovations. This lack of systematic 
reporting, recording and follow-up could be attributed to lack of funds, 
staff and authority on the part of professional organizations. 

The professional organizations report that from 18 to 23 percent 
of the secondary schools with whom they are associated are engaged in 
programs involving; 



(23%) 1. National Science Foundation Science Programs 

(18%) 2. Modem Mathematics Programs 



(23%) 3. Project English 

(18%) 4. Now Programs in Social Studies 

(23%) 5. Team Teaching 

(23%) 6. Flexible Scheduling 

(23%) 7. The Use of Noncertlfied Teacher Aides 

These figures indicate that innovations and new curricular programs 



are not widespread and could better be promoted by all organizations. 
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It has been noted that money quite often provides the incentive to 
move ahead educationally. Thirty-six percent of the organizations report 
having funds with which to sponsor and encourage innovations. These funds 
reportedly come from various foundations, private donors, govemnencal 
agencies and internal sources. 

Only SO percent of the pic fessional organizations report having 
worked cooperatively with other organizations to promote innovations. 

State Departments (Results of Questionnaire ) 

It is commonly believed that state departments of education play or 
have the potential to play an important role in Influencing the practices 
of secondary schools. As changes permeate society, it becomes increasingly 
apparent that state departments should step up this leadership role so that 
secondary schools can more easily keep attuned to the times. 

In this section of the study a report is given as to how state 
education departments see themselves in respect to secondary schools 
introducing new programs and practices. What is presented here comes from 
data gathered by a questionnaire submitted to the 50 state education agencies 
and from depth interviews with selected officers from state education 
departments. 

In some cases, individual state departments failed to respond to 
some of the items on tlie questionnaire. This fact accounts for the fact 
that the percentages do not alv/ays total 100 percent. 

State education departments, for th* most part, look with an approving 
eye on the introduction of Innovations in the schools of their respective 
states. Forty-one, or 82 percent, of the state education agencies report 
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thmj asiiuM « positive po«ition in rogmrd tg the inAUfurntian gf ngv 
prggranA and pragtieeg. Threa itates, Gegrgia, Maryland, and ffguth 
Mota, nalntain th«y naithar anegurasa nor diaeguraga Inngvatigiia in tlie 

f 

■ehggli of tbair atataa. Bgvavar, all fifty adugatign dapartnanta ara 
ttnaninigua in thair ggntantign that thay dg ngt hold a nagatira pgaition 
ggnoaming tba introduction of naw programa and pragticaa in tha achoola. 

Tha poaitiva poatura in ragard to innovation hau haan tranalatad 
into offigial policy atatananta in S3, or 46 paroant, of tha atataa. 

Whera policiaa have bean adoptad thay frequently contain atatananta 
which! 

1. Put the department on record aa encouraging the axerciaa of 
creative local initiative, 

3. Require the aubmiasion of a descriptive atatement prior to 
the inauguration of a new program or practice giving both 
the objectives and rationale for the departure from usual 
practice, 

3. Call for periodic reports assessing the innovation's value 

where approval to Introduce new programs and practices is required 
by the states, there is a general lack of stated specificity of 
criteria for approving or disapproving new programs. Further, 
there is seldom a clear statement of assignment of an individual 
or group which acts on such requests. Of the S3 states requiring 
schools to seek approval before introducing new programs, 18 
of them call for the petitions from the schools to be mado to 
the "state education department." The nine remaining states 
requesting schools to seek pennisslon to introduce innovations 
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hmv9 aino dlff«r«nt proeodusras. Tlwsa typlemllj invoXvs 
•Mking aecaptanea on thm part of rogional nMiibors of tht 
■tnto dopwtiMrat. For instaneo, in Ulnnoaota tlm Dizvetor 
of CuzTieuluio and ataff eonsuXtants in apeoifio araaa ara 
eonsuXtad first, than tha director of raaaarch is invoXvad. 

Zntarasting anough, whan quastioned in tha intarviaw as to whan 
tha poXieias for innovation ware adopted, two states reported X96X and 
four of the states reported X962 as tha year of their policy datemination. 

Tha others reported that there was no avtiXabXe data of poXioy adoption. 

Most often tha poXicy was promuXgated by the state superintendent or 
asnnissioner. 

Some states, Xike Blissouri, ask that the innovation be described 

in writing for two purposes, to serve as a basis for department approvaX 

» 

and to provide the department with the Xocation of schooXs where the state's 
consuXtants can give assistance. 

Where written approvaX is required for introducing innovations, the 
departments often say that such reports are the data source for directing 
visitors where to go to find information on specific programs, for seXecting 
educators for statewide conference and committee participation, and for keeping 
the department personnel abreast of changes in educational practice. The use 
of such reports for state department sponsored research, for determining state 
staff consultative needs, or other related purposes was not suggested by 
any of the states. 

Requesting permission for the introduction of a new program is 
tantamount to receiving approval. The states appear to be moie concerned 
with an assessment of the innovators' motives than with the substance of 
their Innovations. Such statements as: ''New programs should be aimed at 
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■Mtlnf ehlldr«n's "«xp«rinientatloii if fneourmeed to inpvovo th« 

•dueational progrma,” or "fohools mj inltimto pilot projoett to wmmt 
Ofrtfia Boodf not oorerod un^r ft ate polioiff or rfculationf'* apptar to 
bo aa dirootivo or fuggoftive af tho dopartownta get about ttse ebaraoter 
of iaaovatioiia . Perhapa the generality of the change given for innovation 
aeeounta for the reality of nearly univeraal approval given for any 
auggeated progran or practice. 

If there ia one feature that prevaila among the atatea in regard to 
innovationa, it ia their intereat in getting reporta on the new progracia 
and practicea. Thirteen, or 86 percent, of the atatea require regular 
apecial yearly reporta, while 80, or 40 percent, of the atatea uae their 
regular annual reporta to survey new programs and practices. 

There appears to be a lack of official guidelines for secondary 
schools to follow when they introduce innovations among the state departments. 
Only 30 percent of the state departments have such guidelines. 

iven though there are few stated policies or official guidelines 
among the state departments, 78 percent of them report that secondary 
school educators look to them for support in introducing innovations. 

Iven more interesting is the fact that 74 percent of the state departments 
report that secondary schools look to them for approval in introducing 
innovations. Only five of the state departments reported that secondary 
school educators look to them for neither support or approval in introducing 
innovations. However, 47 of the departments said that some of their secondary 
schools request assistance in introducing innovations in their schools. 

As was suspected, state departments encourage or promote innovation 



in a variety of ways. Tlio two most popular of these methods utilized by 
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ttAt« departments to promote innovitions are providins consultant assistance, 
utilised by 41 state departments, and conducting special conferences or 
meetings, which were utilised by 36 of the 60 departments. Other methods 
of promoting innovations were as follows: funded projects, special 

publications, annual meetings, and regular publications. 

The majority, 70 percent, of the state departments sponsor or 
encourage innovations in the course content area while 63 percent reported 
promoting innovations in teaching methodology. Sncouragement was also 
given in organising for instruction, technological aids, and instructional 
materials. 

The state departments were asked to indicate whether their high 
schools engaged in various new curricular programs. The results indicate 

that the majority of the states do have some schools with innovative 

% 

practices although the extent of the schools' participation was not 
indicated. The majority of the innovative or experimental programs 
practiced in the various states were in the realm of traditional practices 
such as modem mathematics, new social studies. National Science Foundation 
developed programs while others call for deviations from traditional 
practices. Flexible scheduling and team teaching fall into this last 
group and, surprisingly, 86 percent of the states reported that some of 
their schools were involved in these particular innovative programs. 

Itodern mathematics, v/ith 92 percent of the states indicating some use. 
by schools in their states, led the field in program adoption in the first 
group. 

An extremely high percentage of the state departments reported 
they do not have funds with which to encourage innovations. 



8t»f Oepartminf (Rggponits to lattgy) 



As s follow-up to ths quest lotmsiz^ that was sent to the State 
Departeeuts of Bduoatlon, a letter was also sent to theny This letter 
asked two questions, ”Do State Sdueatlon Oepartaents help hrlns aliout 
ehaafe in eurrieulun and seoondarjr schools?” and ”Xf so, how is this 
done?” 

Although only 38, or 76 percent, of the departaents responded to 
this letter, all of then were very emphatic in replying that they did 
help bring about change in curriculum and secondary schools* 

from these 38 reporting departments, several were identified as 
having special or exemplary programs. Some of these special programs 
are as follows; 

The Missouri classification program establishes goals and standards 
for school districts. Schools are classified A, AA, or AAA in accordance 
with these standards. The AAA program has the highest standards of quality 
and quantity. The Missouri State Department feels that many school 
districts Institute new programs in order to attain a higher classification. 

Mississippi is another state that has a state department program 
that differs from the ordinary. It cooperates in sponsoring a "Mississippi 
Seminar for Bducatlcnal Innovation” which is done under a Title III Mini-grant. 
It also sponsors an "innovators Club” for the Mississippi Association of 
Secondary School Principals. Schools must make application for this club 
and an evaluation team from the KASSP visits the school, conducts interviews, 
etc. This committee selects the member to be honored. A plaque is presented 
to the principal and superintendent and publicity is given. The main purpose 
of this club is to bring about change in the secondary schools. The third 
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aetivity that Missiasippi'a State Departnent aponaora or aneourmsea ia to 

have a aehooX with an NASSP adnlnlatrative Zatam to nwka praaantationa 

0 

bafora eollaga elaaaaa and additional aaatinsa to daacriha tha prograii. 

Mieliifan ia rathar unique in that an orgmniaation haa axiatad for 
iona time which aarvea aa a vehicle for articulation batwean tha oollagaa 
and univaraitiaa and the local achool diatricta. Thia aaaoclation, called 
tha Michifan Aaaoclation of Schoola and Collegaa, ia under tha auapicaa 
of tha State Department of Education and afforda an opportunity for college 
people and local adminiatration to diacuaa mutual problama, new ideaa and 
change. 

Michigan alao haa another aignificant atructura for bringing about 
change in the ’’Michigan Cooperative Curriculum Program." Thia program ia 
compoaed of a ateering committee and 23 atanding eommltteea. Vhrioua 
publicationa, monographa, atudies and reporta emanate from theae curriculum 
eommltteea. 

Oregon influencea secondary schools to innovate programs and practices 
through a 3} million dollar grant, over a five-year period, from the Ford 
Foundation. This plan, known as the Oregon Program, is aimed at stimulation 
of interest and participation of schools in staff utilization and instruc- 
tional imporvement. Change was stimulated through auminer workshops, extension 
classes, and in-service activities. 

Although many schools provide conferences and workshops, Maryland's 
program differs slightly in the respect that it sponsors a two-day statewide 
conference on secondary education with speakers of national reputation. These 
sessions are followed by panel discussions and small group sessions. 
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PimuiylTaBiA providts c!ranti"in’*aid, abova tha baaie ralBburaaiianta, 
idiicli eontributa to tha Inatltutioa of aaw pTOsraaa uid praetieas. Zt 
also astabliahas araa eurrioulua oantars, raglonal instniotional natarials 

9 

oantars, adueatlonal talarisioa natworks, and axpariaantal laaming 
oantars . 

Anothar dapartnent that was idantifiad as having an examplary 
program to ancsouraga changa in tha secondary schools was tha state of New 
Bimpshira. Zt is davaloping a network of demonstration schools that 
have axamplary programs which it faals are relevant to the needs of tha 
Hew Bampshire schools. Zt has found that this not only results in an 
improvement in that particular program but, in many cases, has resulted 
in improvement in other programs in the same school. Also, tha "ripple 
affect" carries over to other schools and their staffs may be encouraged, 
by community pressure, to innovate. 

Another approach to bring about change that is quite different is 
prov^ing change through sensitivity training. There will be at least two 
schools in New Harapsire in the fall of 1967 that will be applying the 
sensitivity training technique to create a climate in which change can take 
place. The New Hampshire State Department will be participating with these 
schools and watching the effects eagerly although they are not sponsoring 
this activity. 
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Accyditing Asgooittions 

A yport is giyn in this final ssotlon of ths studf as to hov 
associations involved in aceyditatlon see thenselys in ygards to 
innovations being introduced in public secosdarj schools. This information 
ecsMis from the tabulated ysponses of five associations. Only one 
association failed to respond to this questionnaire. 

As in the responses from state departments and professional 
organisations, some of the yspondents failed to answer all of the items 
on the questionnaiy • 

Three‘"fif ths of the associations take a positive position in regard 
to introducing any innovation a secondary school may select. One of the 
associations that ysponded in the affirmative for the entiy organisation 
stated^ this varies somewhat among the states. Zt has some state chairmen 
who actually assist schools in planning such things, other wlw accept 
innovation but don't help much, and doubtless a few who Could be called 
”tolerators.” 

An association that ysponded that an official position has not 
been taken in regards to secondary schools introducing innovations 
stated, however, that it does look for and encourage innovations in 
Individual schools. 

Although only two sssociations have official policies concerning 
secondary schools Introducing innovations, the other three are unanimous 
that their procedures do not discourage new ideas. For the two that do 

^Dr. Gordon Cawelti, Executive Secretary, North Central Accreditation 
Association. 
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bav« ■tatttd poUeies; one require! the school to subnit requests for 
spprovsl oonoeming the Introduction of sll Innovstions; end the other 
requires schools involved in sn experiment to request spproi^l only 
where there is s criterion deviation. Almost all of the requests for 
approval are granted, thus not discouraging innovation, but also making 
sure they know what they want and how they plan on evaluating the 
innovation. 

The associations' responses were varied concerning requesting reports 
on innovations from secondary schools. One association requested reports 
from time to time on an ad hoc basis; one never requested reports unless 
it was a part of an evaluation; two requested regular reports on a systematic 
basis, one of these requiring annual reports, and one requesting them only 
when there is a criterion basis. 

The North Central Association said that it only has about 30 schools 
per year requesting reports on innovations out of 3,750 schools. It feels 
the schools feel free to experiment and aren't bothered by the criteria. 

There is a definite lack of official guidelines for secondary schools 
to follow who expect to engage in innovative programs or practices. All of 
the associations replied that they did not have guidelines recommended 
for these schools. 

There was considerable variance in the methods utilized by the 
five associations in promoting or sponsoring innovations in secondary 
schools. The North Central Accreditation Association appears far superior 
in promoting innovations. It accomplishes this task by: providing consultant 

help, publishing both special and regular publications, holding both annual 
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■Mtlnei and sp«Gial eonferencas, and proaotln{; by funded projects. They 
also conducted a National Inventory of Innovation in over 10,000 accredited 
high schools in the fall of I960. 

m 

The only method that another association used was that of the 
chairman sending s letter two or three times a year to schools in reference 
to innovations. It felt this encouraged the schools to experiment. 

Another association promoted innovation in schools by two methods: 
holding annual or frequent general meetings, and by funded projects. 

Of the two remaining associations, one provided only special 
publications, and the other evidently did nothing to sponsor innovations. 

The associations encourage innovation in all of the secondary 
schools in their respective areas. One association qualified this by 
stating that some of the state chairmen do encourage innovation while 
others do not. It listed the following vrays of providing this 
encouragement: through adoption of standards, through conferences, 

through reports on programs underway through visitations and reports, 
and through regular evaluation processes. 

Again, the North Central Accreditation Association led the way by 
being the only association that conducts follow-up studies of schools 
who have introduced innovations. It also systematically keeps track 
of particular areas of innovation in secondary schools through annual 
reports submitted to State Committees, The Southern Association also 
keeps abreast of changes in secondary schools by having reports from schools 
each year. The remaining three associations did not keep account of 
secondary school innovations. 
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The following programs were listed by all of the associations as 
being existent in soToe of the schools in their areas: National Science 

Foundation Program, Modern Mathematics Programs, new programs in social 
studies, team teaching, and flexible scheduling. The majority of the 
associations also had some schools utilizing noncertified teacher aids 
and Project English. 

Surprisingly, two associations reported that secondary schools 
did not look to them for either support or approval in Introducing 
innovations. One association said schools looked to them for approval 
and the other two Indicated both approval and support was requested of 



them. 
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CHIVPTER V 
SCMUARY 

Innovations in the public schools of today vary from those having 
great interest and implementation to those having no interest or imple* 
mentation duo to lack of funds, Indifference and/or lack of information. 

This study was developed in an attempt to accomplish better policies 
and practices with direct reference to innovative practices. The writer 
sets forth as the objectives the determination of present policies and 
practices of a carefully selected population of professional organizations, 
state departments of instruction, and accrediting agencies. 

The questionnaire presents eighteen points which tend to produce 
a vivid picture of the innovation being used in various areas of our public 
schools. Each point will be generally summarized to aid the reader in 
gaining an over-all picture of the study. 

To give more depth in interpretation, reference should be made to 
Chapter Four for a detailed study of each point in question. • Bbre the 
reader may find what organizations responded in what manner to each 
specific question. 

The process of implementing the curriculum of our present day public 
schools is one of readiness, introduction and acceptance. Xn reference to 
the introduction of innovations in the public schools: eight (36 percent) 

of the professional organizations, 41 (82 percent) of the state departments, 
and three (GO percent) of the accrediting agencies reported positive 
positions towards introducing any innovation. 
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Tvo (8 p^reent) of th« professionul orgmni cations, and five (10 
pereent) of the state departiaeats indicated that the secondary school 
should introduce only certain innovations. 

m 

9 

Haven (SO pereent) of the professional organisations and three 
(6 percent) of the state departnents reported no position in regard to the 
introduction of innovations by any secondary school. 

Your (IS percent) of the professional organisations, S3 (46 percent) 
of the state departments, and (40 pereent) of the accrediting agencies 
stated that they held stated policies pertaining to the introduction of 
innovations by secondary schools. 

Zn an attempt to keep abreast of the innovations in existence in 
our public schools some type of reporting was deemed necessary. 

fourteen (64 percent) of the professional organisations, 20 (40 
percent) of the state departments, and one (20 percent) of the accrediting 
associations indicated they requested reports on innovations from time 
to time on an ad hoc basis. 

Five (23 percent) of the professional organizations, and one 
(20 percent) accrediting association stated that they never request reports 
on innovation from member schools. 

One professional organization, 13 (26 percent) state departments 
and one (20 percent) accrediting agency indicated they request reports on 
innovation regularly. 

Six (27 percent) professional organizations, 22 (44 percent) state 
departments, and two (40 percent) accrediting agencies reported they 
conducted follow-up studies in schools having introduced innovations. 
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Four (18 p«rc@nt) professioaal or^ftaizations, 30 (40 percent) state 
departments, and two (40 percent) accroditins agencies systematically keep 
track of any particular area of Innovation in their secondary schools. 

Zn introducing innovative programs or practices 18 (82 percent) 
professional organizations, 34 (88 percent) state departments, and all 
five accrediting associations recommend no guidelines for the schools to 
follow in starting a new program. 

Tlie guidelines that are used to promote innovations are varied and 
are elicited from various sources. 

nine (41 percent) professional organizations, 41 (82 percent) state 
departments, and one accrediting agency provide consultant help to promote 
or sponsor innovations in secondary schools. 

Thirteen (59 percent) professional organizations and two (40 percent) 

accrediting agencies promote innovation through special publications. 

« 

Thirteen (59 percent) professional organizations, 11 (22 percent) 
state departments, and one accrediting agency use regular publications for 
this same purpose. 

Fourteen (64 percent) professional organizations and two (40 percent) 
accrediting agencies hold annual or more frequent general meetings to promote 
innovations. 

Eleven (50 percent) professional organizations, 35 (70 percent) state 
departments, and one accrediting agency hold special conferences to promote 
Innovation in their member secondary schools. 

Funded projects are used for promotion. Nine (41 percent) professional 
organizations, 24 (48 percent) state departments, and two (40 percent) 
accrediting agencies use this method to stimulate innovation. 

The methods of encouragement given to schools for the Implementation 
of innovation vary with each agency. 
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Usht (36 percent) professional organizations and 35 (70 percent) 
state departnents promote innovations as they relate to course content. 

Seven (32 percent) professional organizations and 31 (62 percent) 
state departments promote innovations as they relate to teaching methodology. 

Six (27 percent) professional organizations and 26 (52 percent) state 
departments promote innovations as they relate to ori^nization for instruction. 

Six (27 percent) professional organizations and 25 (50 percent) state 
departments encourage innovations as they relate to technological aid for 
instruction. 

Secondary school educators look to various agencies and organizations 
for assistance and/or support in introducing innovative practices in their 

I 

schools. 

Fifteen (66 percent) professional organizations, 47 (94 percent) state 
departments and three (60 percent) accrediting agencies reported that 
secondary school educators looked to them for some assistance in introducing 
innovations . 

Four (18 percent) professional organizations, three (6 percent) state 
departments, and one accrediting agency indicated that secondary school 
educators did not look to them for some assistance in introducing innovations. 

Seven (32 percent) professional organizations and 39 (78 percent) state 
departments report that secondary schools look to them for support in introducing 
innovations. 

Ten (45 percent) professional organizations, five (10 percent) state 
departments, and two (40 percent) accrediting agencies report that secondary 
schools look to them for neither approval or support in introducing innovations. 

Thirty-seven (74 percent) state departments and one accrediting agency 
report that secondary schools look to them for approval in Introducing 



innovations . 
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TOW (40 pwrcent) acerodlting ftgencief said secondary school educators 
look to them for both support and approval in Introducing innovations. 

neven (50 percent) professional orgjanizations, 36 (72 percent) 
state departments, and two (40 percent) accrediting agencies report they 
tove worked cooperatively with other agencies or associations to encourage 
innovation in secondary schools. 

Xn the form of an over-all summary of the encouragenwnt or lack of 
it toward innovative practices in secondary schools, fourteen (64 percent) 
professional organizations, 32 (64 percent) state departments, and all five 

accrediting agencies encourage innovation in all secondary schools. 

$ 

Respondents to the questionnaire were asked to indicate what 
innovative practices were being engaged in within their schools. 

Five (23 percent) professional organizations and all five accrediting 
agencies reported that some of their members were engaged in programs 
involving the H.S.F. developed science program. 

Four (18 percent) professional organizations and all five accrediting 
agencies indicated that some of their member schools are engaged in modem 
math programs . 

Five (23 percent) professional organizations and three (60 percent) 
accrediting agencies stated that some of their member schools are engaged 

in programs involving Project English. 

Four (18 percent) professional organizations and all five accrediting 
agencies reported that some of their member schools engage in now programs 
in social studies. 

Five (23 percent) professional organizations report that some of their 
member schools engage in some combination of or all of the following innovative 
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pructicai: team teaching, flexible scheduling, Project English, National 

Science Foundation, and the use of teacher aids. 

All five accrediting agencies indicated that some of their member 
schools engage in team teaching and flexible scheduling and four of the 
associations reported on the use of non-certlfied teacher aids. 

Zn order to facilitate effective implementation of innovative 
practices in the secondary schools money must be made available. 

Twelve (54 percent) professional organizations, twenty-two (44 
percent) state departments, and three (60 percent) accrediting agencies re- 
ported they do not at present have or have never had funds to encourage 
innovations in secondary schools. 

Eight (36 percent) professional organizations, 24 (48 percent) state 
departments, and two (40 percent) accrediting agencies indicated they had 
or presently have funds to encourage innovations in secondary schools. 

The above repx^sent a compilation of summary statements indicative 
of the answers given in response to the questionnaire by professional 
organizations, state departments, and accrediting agencies. 

Zn the final chapter conclusions will be drawn from this data to 
represent strengths, weaknesses and possible ways for implementing the 
use of innovation in the secondary schools. 
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CBAPTKR VI 
OONCLOSZONS 

One of the challengres presently fsclns the improvement of secondary 
school protrrams throughout the United States is that of bringing about 
change through experimentation and innovation. It is evident that innovative 
practices could be expanded to encompass each secondary school. Some of 
the reasons for lack of experimentation or expansion with innovative 
practices include complacency, indifference, lack of funds, fear of the 
unknown, and refusal to forge ahead with a frontier spirit into expanded 
and progressive ideas. 

Progress in our secondary schools is a necessity if we are to 
prepare our young men and women for the ever changing technological world. 

To Implement this progress there is a dire need for assistance from 
various sources to prepare an educational program of quality and suitability. 
Some of this assistance must cone from educational professional organlza> 
tlons, state departments of education, and educational accrediting agencies. 

One of the conclusions that this study suggested was that all 
schools should be encouraged to experiment and Innovate, To expect schools 
to Innovate, professional organizations, state departments, and accrediting 
agencies must not only encourage innovation but they must take a positive 
position In this regard. This study revealed that this position was not 
s/ prevalent. The writer would expect most of the accrediting associations 
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and all of the state departments to have taken a stronger position in this 
regard since the state departments are responsible for the general direction 
of schools and the accrediting agencies are associated with the activities 
of the majority of the schools. 
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Th0 Ruijority of the professional organisations, state departments, 
end accrediting agencies did not have stated policies pertaining to the 
introduction of Innovations by secondary schools. This seemed to the 
writer to be good for it Is felt that policies at this Introductive stag^ 
could do more to discourage innovations than Initiate action. 

In order to keep abreast of the Innovations In fe^^istence it is 
considered necessary to have some type of reporting. This is an area that 
needs improvement by all the agencies concerned. A good reporting system 
will not only introduce them to Innovations that are occurlng but it will 
also supply them with Information to disseminate to other educators • 

It also seems important to have follow-up studies by the professional 
oi^ganlzations, the state departments, and the accrediting agencies on 
various innovations. Approximately one-third of all organizations and 
agencies conducted follow-up studies. This either indicates a lack of 

concern or time to assess progress of the various school educational 

% 

innovations. Possibly a more standardized procedure of follow-up is needed 
in order to properly assess what is being done in each area and what is 
needed in each area. 

The promotion of innovations is accomplished in various ways by the 
participating organizations. Promotion through regular or special publica- 
tions is in dire need of improvement by all concerned especially with the 
state departments. Although various other methods were used in promotion 
such as conferences and consultant help, the writer feels that promotion 
through publications prove to be most beneficial to all concerned. Puolica 
tlons can reach one hundred percent of the schools and if such articles 
are well written they will be read by a high percentage of the school 
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Many new prograns and ideas have evolved through funded projects. 

The lack of financial backing for innovative procedures is a stumbling block 
for many schools as they try to implement their curricula.. This could be 
an area where guidelines, consultant help, etc. could be used to enable 
the available funds to be utilized to their fullest. 

State departments are not voluntary agencies. They are responsible 
for the general supervision and direction of state systems of education. 
These duties are placed upon them by the state legislatures. Because of 
this they are in a better position to stimulate and encourage the continuous 
improvement of innovation in secondary schools to assure steady progress in 
education. This was evident in the findings since most of the state 
departments reported that secondary school educators looked to them for 
some assistance in introducing innovations. 

Several state departments are involved in exemplary programs to 
promote and encourage innovation. 

These include: Mississippi Innovators* Club, Mississippi Seminar 

for Educational Innovation, Missouri Classification Program, Michigan 
Association of Schools and Colleges, Michigan Cooperative Curriculum 
Program, Oregons Program, Maryland Conference Program, Pennsylvania *s 
Grant-in-Aid, and New Hampshire's Network of Demonstration Schools. 

These programs could very well serve as examples and provide 
suggestions for the improvement of other state departments of education. 

Progress is an important American value. Professional organizations, 
state departments, and accrediting agencies have encouraged setting of 
standards of excellence for schools in order to upgrade the entire educa- 
tional enterprise. 
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To the school which nsy be lacking in basic educational facilities, 
personnel, and practice, the suggestions of these agencies prove to be 
powerful motivating forces for improvement. 

Through better procedures, implementation, and communication the 
American school system can better become involved with new and better 
educational practices. 
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8TO0T or ZNIfOVATXatf 



Umam of legpondonti T itio; 

Afoncy or Agioointion; D itos 

Addroggs 

rioago ehoek or fill io tbe gpproprigto rogpongg in oneh of tbo quagtiong 
and gtatamontg fivan kalow. Foal fraa to attmeh printad matarial which 
■ay dagcriba in datail any pointg you nay eara to maka* A copy of thia 
atudy'g raaultg will ha gant to you whan tha atudy ia eonplatad. 



!• Thia aganey or aagooiation hag taken: 

A. A 'ps^itira poaition in regard to any aaeondary aohool introducing 
any innovation it aelaeta. 

B» A negative poaition in regard to any aaeondary achool introducing 
any innovation it aalecta. 

C» H o poaition in regard to any secondary school introducing any 
innovation it aelacts* 

D. A position that any aaeondary school should introduod only certain 
innovations. Pleas»e explain if "D” waa elwOked. 



2. This agency or association has: 

A. V o official policy concerning secondary scliools introducing an 
innovation. 

B» A stated policy on secondary schools introducing an innovation. 

Please state or enclose the written statement if "b" was checked. 



if 



3* If ”1** was ehecksd in Itsn S, plssss givws 
Tbs dsts this poliej was adopts d 

Tbs individual ov body wbieh fereulatsd tbs polie y . 

Tbs individual or body which adopted tbs polic y 

4 . Tbs assoeiatlon or agency staff requests reports on innovations from 
secondary schools. 

y ron tins to tiias on an ad hoc basis. 

I bvsr 

Isgularly 

i WMMMM 

I sgularly on a systesmtic basis 

Others ' 



8. Are there guidelines rscontmended by the agancy or association for 

secondary schools to follow who expect to engage in innovative prograss 
or practices? A. Wo B. T ea C. If yes, please explain or 
enclose then. 



i. Does the agency or association ps^note or sponsor innovations in 
secondary schools by heaus of; 

A. O oasultant help 

B. Special publications 

C » R egular publications 

D. ■ A nnual or nore frequent general meetings 

B. ^Special conferences or meetings 

y. Funded projects 
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0» ^Othtr* Pltaoe «xpl«ln: 



7« Dots th 9 staff of tho sgenoy or organisation onoourago inao¥ation ins 
A» 8 omo sooondary schools 

1. A ll soeondary sehools 

C« W o ssoondary schools 

t. Zf ”A" or ”b” voro ohoekod, hov is this given? 



i. Pleass mention any particular innovations introduced or promoted by 

the agency or association or its staff • 

» 

A. As relates to course content 



B. As relates to teaching method 



C. As relates to organisation for instruction 



D. As relates to technological aids for instruction: 




•Nl # 



!• As relstss to instruetlmisl nsterisls: 



F. Wono of tbo abovs. 

10. Do«s tbia agsitcy or assoeiation eonduet follow-up studies of schools 
who haws Introduced innovations? 

A. ^Ro 

B. ^Yes 

C. Xf 70 S, please Mention the topic of the studies and the year each 
was conducted; 



11 • Does this asency or association systematically keep track of any 
particular area of innovation in the secondary schools? 

A. ^lo 

B. ^Yes 

C. If yes, how is this done? 



la. Do some secondary school educators ask this agency or association for: 

A. Some assistance in introducing innovations in their school. 

B. ^Bo assistance in introducing Innovations in their school. 

13. Are any secondary schools associated with this agency or association 
engaged in programs Involving: 

A. F ational Science Foundation developed science programs 

B. M odem mathematics programs 

• C» Projoct English 

D. ^Bew programs in the social studies 

S. ^Team teaching 
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P« F l«xlbT9 sohedulia^ 

0. T he use of nor.certifled teachers aids 

H. • O ther 8 

14. What is the sise of the agency or association's staff? 

A ■ W umber of full-time professional personnel in all areas of the 
agency or association's activity. 

16. What percentage of total staff time is estimated by you as spent: 

^ (Express in estimated percentages, i.o. 0% or 100%.) 

A. Encouraging Innovations in secondary schools 

B. Surveying and reporting innovations in secondary schools 

C« E valuating innovations in secondary schools 

16. Do secondary school educators look to this agency or association for: 

A. Support in introducing innovations 

B. A pproval to introduce innovations 

* 

C. ^Neither support or approval in introducing Innovations 

17. Does this agency or association now have or has it had funds to 
encourage innovations in secondary schools? 



. No 






, Yes 






Amount : 


Year(s) : 


Source: 


Amount: 


YearCs): 


Source: 


Amount: 


Year(s): 


Source: 


Amount : 


Year(s); 


Source: 



18. Iftis this agency or association worked cooperatively with other agencies 

or associations to oneoiirage innovation in any secondary school or schools? 

^A. No 

B. Yes 
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